IQ2                         Democracy and Education
Democratic society is peculiarly dependent for its maintenance
upon the use in forming a course of study of criteria which arc
broadly human. Democracy cannot flourish when; the chief influ-
ences in selecting subject matter of instruction arc utilitarian ends
narrowly conceived for the masses, and, for the higher education of
the few, the traditions of a specialized cultivated class. The notion
that the "essentials'* of elementary education are the thro*' iVs
mechanically treated, is based upon ignorance of I ho essentials
needed for realization of democratic ideals. Unconsciously it assumes
that these ideals are unrealizable; it assumes that in the future, as
in the past, getting a livelihood, "making a living," must signify for
most men and women doing things which arc not significant, freely
chosen, and ennobling to those who do them; doing things which
serve ends unrecognized by those engaged in them, carried on under
the direction of others for the sake of pecuniary reward. For prepara-
tion of large numbers for a life of this sort, and only for this purpose,
are mechanical efficiency in reading, writing, spelling and figuring,
together with attainment of a certain amount of muscular dexterity,
"essentials." Such conditions also infect the education called liberal,
with illiberality. They iniply a somewhat parasitic cultivation bought
at the expense of not having the enlightenment and discipline which
come from concern with the deepest problems of common humanity.
A curriculum which acknowledges the social responsibilities of edu-
cation must present situations where problems are relevant to the
problems of living together, and where observation and information
are calculated to develop social insight and interest
Summary. The subject matter of education consists primarily of
the meanings which supply content to existing social life* The con-
tinuity of social life means that many of these meanings are contrib-
uted to present activity by past collective experience. As .social life
grows more complex, these factors increase in number and import
There is need of special selection, formulation, and organisation in
order that they may be adequately transmitted to the new genera-
tion. But this very process tends to set up subject matter as some-
thing of value just by itself, apart from its function in promoting tin*
realization of the meanings implied in the present experience of
the immature. Especially is the educator exposed to the temptation
to conceive his task in terms of the pupil's ability to appropriate and